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As  I  recently  made  two  trips  to  France,  visiting  the  whole  length  of  the 
fighting  front,  our  soldier  boys'  camps  included,  and  have  since  traveled  exten- 
sively through  New  England,  appealing  to  our  people  for.  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  our  Y.  M.  C,  A.  work  as  one  well  worthy  of  their  support,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  look  for  a  reply  to  the  article  published  by  the  Boston 
Herald  entitled  "Why  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Is  Unpopular  with  Our  Doughboys  in 
Europe." 

Just  such  criticisms  as  that  article  contains  have  a  wide  currency  today,  and 
the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  them  is  to  have  both  sides  of  the  story  told 
and  the  blame  placed,  when  there  is  blame,  where  it  belongs.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  article  published  if  only  as  a  means  of  bringing  out  the 
whole  of  the  facts. 

Quotes  from  Article 

The  writer  says:  "If  I  were  asked  to  set  forth  the  biggest  factors  in  making 
the  unpleasant  reputation  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  has  over  here,  I  would  say,  first, 
management  of  canteens;  second,  unfortunate  selection  of  much  of  its  personnel, 
and  third,  overmuch  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  American  doughboy. 
Let  us  take  the  matter  of  canteens.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  army  asked 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  take  over  the  canteens.  Disregarding  opinions  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  procedure,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  found  itself  with  the  canteen  job  on  its 
hands.    In  accepting  that  job  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  its  big  mistake." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  complaints 
which  have  reached  the  ears  of  Americans  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  grown 
out  of  the  canteen  service.  It  has  been  a  cause  for  regret  to  a  large  number 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  managers  that  the  canteen  service  was  placed  upon  us.  I  was 
at  the  Paris  headquarters  when  the  suggestion  was  first  made  as  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
taking  on  the  post  exchange  or  canteen  service.  I  immediately  made  such  in- 
vestigariorr  as  I  could  as  to  what  it  would  mean  to  the  Association,  and  reached 
the  decision  that  we  would  need  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  of  capital  for  the 
work,  and  that  the  volume  of  business  would  total  at  the  lowest  $100,000,000  a 
year.  A  business  organization  would  have  to  be  built  up,  and,  as  a  business  man, 
I  was  staggered  by  the  proposition.  I  knew  that  it  meant  a  trained  organization 
of  5,000  or  J5.000  men,  with  storehouses,  means  of  transportation  across  sea  and 
by  motor  to  the  different  departments  of  the  army  and  the  bringing  into  existence 
or  from  3,000'  to* 4,000  grocery  stores  throughout  the  camps. 


A  Gigantic  Task 


If  one  could  have  four  or  five  years  in  which  to  perfect  such  an  organization 
and  pick  out  trained  men  for  its  different  heads  of  departments,  the  work 
would  be  one  of  great  magnitude,  but  when  faced  with  the  need  of  beginning  the 
work  immediately  and  doing  that  enormous  amount  of  business,  or  even  more  the 
first  year,  I  said,  as  every  sensible  business  man  would  say,  that  it  was  an  impossi- 
bility to  undertake  and  do  it  well. 

Our  representatives  had  their  understanding  with  Gen.  Pershing  just  as  I 
was  sailing  for  home,  and  our  decision  was  that  we  would  undertake  the  canteen 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  War  Work  Council  in  New  York.  But  while  I 
was  on  the  water  our  secretary  made  a  positive  agreement  with  Gen.  Pershing, 
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bo  that  by  the  time  I  arrived  in  New  York  the  matter  was  settled.  It  was  thus 
before  us  to  perform  the  task  as  best  we  could. 

As  a  reason  for  authorizing  the  Association  to  take  on  the  canteen  service, 
Gen.  Pershing  and  members  of  his  staff  pointed  out  that  the  service  had  always 
been  a  great  source  of  complaint  in  the  army.  They  felt  that  they  were  passing  us  a 
"lemon,"  but  were  sure  we  could  do  the  work  better  than  any  other  organization, 
though  the  General  had  no  doubt  that  we  would  suffer  from  the  same  criticism 
as  that  to  which  the  Quartermaster's  Department  had  been  subjected  in  past 
years.  We  thus  undertook  the  task,  and  the  question  on  which  we  should  be 
judged  is  not  whether  we  have  been  entirely  successful  in  our  management  of  the 
canteen,  but  whether  our  organization  has  handled  it  as  well  as  any  other  could 
have  done,  the  quartermaster's  department  included. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  we  only  did  50  per  cent,  of  the  job  that  was  needed 
to  give  perfect  service  to  the  boys,  but  must  also  quote  members  of  the  staff  to 
the  effect  that  we  have  done  the  work  far  better  than  they  had  ever  believed  we 
could. 

Many  Limitations 

Let  us  first  consider  the  limitations  placed  on  us,  and  over  which  we  had  no 
control.  To  supply  the  number  of  men  that  had  been  arriving  in  France  required 
a  steady  supply  from  America  of  many  thousands  of  tons  per  month.  These 
supplies  were  bought  in  America  and  were  upon  the  docks  ready  for  shipment, 
but  the  Government  could  not  spare  us  the  needed  room  on  their  ships,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  get  men  overseas  as  fast  as 
possible.  At  first  we  were  not  allowed  to  buy  supplies  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  but  were  forced  to  purchase  where  we  could.  Our  first  boys  arrived 
in  France  in  July,  1917,  but  it  was  October  of  that  year  before  our  first  supplies 
arrived  from  America. 

How  disappointed  we  were  when  the  ship  with  our  first  cargo  came  within 
60  miles  of  the  French  coast  and  was  torpedoed,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  every- 
thing we  had  on  board. 

All  the  supplies  used  in  our  canteens  during  those  first  months  were  pur- 
chased in  England,  France,  or  Switzerland.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience 
with  this  canteen  service.  We  had  loaded  one  of  our  large  trucks  in  Paris  with 
$8,000  worth  of  cigarettes,  chocolate,  tobacco,  and  other  things  we  thought 
our  soldier  boys  needed,  and  we  drove  all  night  and  all  day  for  180  miles  to 
Grandicourt.  There,  arriving  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  distributed  our 
supplies  among  four  or  five  of  the  camps  in  that  neighborhood.  How  the 
boys  did  pile  in  to  buy.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  on  their  faces.  We 
only  allowed  each  man  to  buy  to  the  amount  of  two  francs'  worth.  We  had 
practically  no  sleep  that  night;  we  had  been  up  all  the  previous  night;  and  the 
next  morning  we  were  at  work  making  our  camp  attractive  and  getting  ready 
for  the  sale.  While  we  were  preparing  a  soldier  came  on  a  motor  cycle  saying 
he  had  .heard  that  the  supplies  had  arrived  and  had  come  30  miles  to  purchase 
some  of  them  for  the  boys  in  his  camp.  We  told  him  that  by  orders  of  the  com- 
mander we  could  not  sell  anything  or  open  the  camp  until  11  o'clock.  He  replied 
that  he  had  to  be  back  at  that  time  and  went  away  cursing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
little  appreciating  the  hard  work  we  had  been  through  to  make  the  service 
possible  and  the  fact  that  we  were  not  to  blame  for  his  disappointment. 

An  Answer  to  Criticisms 

This  illustration  answers  the  criticism  of  those  who  say  that  many  times 
the  camps  would  not  open  again  for  sales  after  the  hour  for  closing  had  come. 
They  do  not  realize  that  we  were  under  military  orders,  that  the  commandant 
fixed  the  hours  at  which  we  should  open  and  close,  and  that  any  disobedience 
of  his  orders  would  bring  upon  us  a  severe  reprimand.  Two  days  afterwards, 
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when  all  the  supplies  brought  in  had  been  sold  and  the  boys  were  still  clamoring 
for  the  delicacies,  I  made  two  trips  in  my  automobile  to  Bar-le-Duc,  and  picking 
up  there  in  a  retail  store  such  supplies  as  we  could,  we  brought  them  back  and 
sold  them  at  cost  to  the  boys,  who  seemed  to  appreciate  this  service.  So  it  was 
all  through  the  first  six  months  of  our  work,  when  we  had  to  depend  on  buying 
things  at  the  best  price  possible. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  two  months  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  pur- 
chase everything  at  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  thereby  saving  freight  across 
the  ocean,  high  insurance  rates,  and  part  of  the  cost  of  automobile  transport  over 
there.  We  have  had  to  establish  immense  storehouses;  hundreds  of  automobile 
trucks  had  to  be  purchased;  we  are  operating  no  fewer  than  five  large  biscuit 
and  cracker  factories  in  France,  and  it  has  taken  a  larger  force  to  operate  these 
canteens  than  to  carry  on  all  the  rest  of  the  activities  of  our  Association. 

Agreement  with  Pershing 

We  made  an  agreement  with  Gen.  Pershing  to  the  effect  that  any  profits 
which  accumulated  from  the  canteens  should  be  spent  for  the  boys  in  the  service. 
But  instead  of  there  being  profit,  the  loss  has  been  very  considerable.  When  I 
left  France  in  September,  the  auditors  told  me  that  the  loss  would  probably 
amount  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  business  done.  This  includes,  of  course, 
all  the  supplies  we  were  giving  away  in  the  fighting  zones,  the  loss  in  transporta- 
tion, and  the  expenses  of  operating.  Here,  then,  alone,  is  an  amount  of  money 
given  to  the  soldier  boys  as  large  as  the  total  budget  of  any  other  organization, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  article  alludes  to  the  feeling  of  the  boys  that,  as  folks  at  home  have 
given  such  large  amounts,  the  canteen  ought  to  give  away  its  articles  for  nothing. 
The  slightest  consideration  of  the  matter  shows  this  to  be  impossible.  If  things 
were  given  away  for  nothing,  the  demand  for  them  would  be  larger,  and  this  bill 
of  ours  would  soon  run  up  to  $300,000,000  a  year.  But  some  say  that  it  has  been 
done  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Salvation  Army 
officials  state  positively  that  only  in  the  shell  zone  have  they  given  away  their 
supplies — that  in  the  rear  areas  they  have  always  charged  for  them.  According 
to  instructions  from  general  headquarters,  all  organizations  now  have  the  privilege 
of  the  canteen  and  can  purchase  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  but  all 
must  charge  the  same  prices;  consequently,  there  should  be  no  friction  on  this 
point  in  the  future. 

In  further  explanation,  I  wish  to  say  that,  according  to  accurate  reports,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  in  France  on  a  certain  date  3,600  workers  and  1,500  huts  with  the 
American  soldiers;  that  on  that  same  date  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Paris 
officials  reported  that  they  had  400  workers  and  30  huts;  while  the  Salvation 
Army  reported  they  had  350  workers  and  35  huts.  In  addition  to  the  figures 
given  above,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  1,110  huts  and  350  workers  in  the  French  army. 

Government  Has  Advantage 

The  soldier  boy  should  remember  that  while  the  Government  Quartermaster 
purchases  his  goods  at  the  lowest  price  at  home  and  sells  them  at  the  same  price 
in  France,  the  Government  paying  whatever  expense  or  loss  there  may  be,  our 
organization,  which  could  not  buy  in  this  market,  and  had  to  pay  high  rates  of 
shipping,  insurance  charges,  and  transportation  costs,  as  well  as  provide  store- 
houses, could  not  possibly  sell  at  the  same  price  without  suffering  severe  loss. 

The  writer  tells  the  story  of  boys  coming  in  cold  and  hungry  after  the  can- 
teen was  closed  and  being  refused  service  by  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.  Speak- 
ing from  my  own  personal  experience,  I  will  guarantee  that  for  every  such  case 
that  can  be  found  I  can  find  100  cases  where  the  secretaries  have  remained  up 
all  night  to  serve  the  boys  coming  in  under  similar  conditions,  and  have  not  only 
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done  that,  but  have  carried  these  supplies  for  miles  through  darkness  and  rain 
and  mud  to  give  a  service  that  has  not  even  been  asked  of  them.  The  soldier 
is  told  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  an  organization  to  furnish  him  with  these  canteen 
supplies,  and  when  he  is  informed  that  they  are  out  of  supplies  and  haven't  got 
what  he  wants  he  bitterly  blames  the  organization,  when  in  reality  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  able  to  allot  the  organization  sufficient  tonnage  to  bring  the  supplies 
to  him. 

Complaints  of  Desertion 

Many  of  the  soldier  boys  have  complained  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  deserted  them 
when  they  were  wounded  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  They  say:  "While  we  were 
well  and  had  money  to  spend  they  treated  us  well,  but  they  have  forgotten  about 
us  when  we  are  sick."  Evidently  these  men  do  not  know  that  an  arrangement 
was  entered  into  whereby  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  primarily  to  look  after  the  well  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  to  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  sick.  This  arrangement  was  made  to  prevent  any  duplication  of  effort.  I  had 
a  personal  experience  along  this  line  in  coming  home  on  a  United  States  transport. 
There  were  179  wounded  on  the  upper  decks,  and  the  chaplain  suggested  to  me 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  could  render  a  service  to  the  wounded  by  enter- 
taining them,  by  writing  letters  for  or  reading  to  them. 

We  gladly  accepted  this  proposition,  but  the  first  time  we  appeared  among 
the  wounded  the  captain  of  the  ship  called  me  to  his  office  and  said  that  the 
wounded  were  in  care  of  the  surgeon  and  the  medical  department,  and  that  our 
men  had  no  right  to  go  among  them.  The  chaplain  explained  that  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  who  had  responded  to  his  invita- 
tion. On  the  second  day,  after  the  captain  had  informed  me  that  we  should  not 
go  among  the  wounded  in  the  future,  the  assistant  surgeon  came  to  me  and  asked 
if  I  would  not  go  up  and  visit  these  men.  I  explained  the  situation  and  told  him 
it  was  impossible  until  the  request  came  from  the  chief  surgeon.  His  reply  was 
that  the  chief  surgeon  had  asked  him  to  invite  me.  On  asking  for  an  explanation 
of  the  change  of  attitude  he  said  that  the  wounded  men  had  been  saying:  "Where 
are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries?  Why  have  they  deserted  us?  They  stayed 
with  us  all  through  our  camps  and  even  up  to  the  fighting  lines.  Why  don't 
they  come  up  now  to  be  with  us?"  And  the  pressure  had  been  so  strong  that  the 
chief  surgeon  had  yielded  and  sent  this  request. 

Call  for  10,000  Workers 

Now  as  to  the  personnel.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  in  this  country 
something  like  from  1,000  to  2,000  trained  general  secretaries.  What  we  call  a 
trained  secretary  has  spent  four  years  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  preparing  for  his 
life  work  in  the  Association.  As  large  a  number  of  these  men  as  possible  were 
sent  abroad,  having  been  well  trained  to  do  the  work  of  the  organization  in  the 
camps.  But  when  the  demand  came  for  10,000  workers  to  be  sent  immediately, 
we  had  to  call  on  volunteers,  give  them  one  month's  or  two  weeks*  intensive 
training  and  send  them  over.  Few  people  realize  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  we  had  505  workers  in  England,  6,812  in  France,  273  in  Italy,  55  in  Russia, 
1  in  Greece,  3  in  Denmark  with  the  prisoners  of  war,  8  in  Switzerland,  1  in 
Germany  with  prisoners,  6  at  Gibraltar,  72  in  Siberia,  3  in  Palestine,  10  in  India, 
90  in  Mespotamia,  4  in  Egypt,  7  in  East  Africa— a  total  overseas  of  7,853  workers — 
and  at  the  same  time  4,763  in  the  home  section,  making  a  grand  total  of  12,616. 
Every  one  of  those  workers  was  subject  to  as  thorough  an  investigation  as  we 
could  give  as  to  his  character  and  ability  to  serve.  Still  some  mistakes  were 
made,  as  was  inevitable  in  selecting  so  large  a  number.  We  could  not  expect 
from  any  of  them  the  efficient  service  of  a  man  who  had  four  years'  training. 
But  we  were  prompt  to  return  to  this  country  every  man  who  showed  that  he  was 
unfit  for  that  work,  and  the  personnel  was  held  to  as  high  a  standard  as  was 
possible. 
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It  took  a  large  force  of  mechanics  and  chauffeurs  to  repair  and  operate  our 
automobiles.  We  were  required  by  the  army  to  put  these  men  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Many  of  them  did  not  feel  bound  to  the  standard  which  is 
expected  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service;  consequently  many  people  were  shocked  by 
hearing  profanity  and  language  unbecoming  a  person  wearing  the  red  triangle 
uniform.  These  secretaries,  to  my  knowledge,  have  worked  till  many  of  them 
broke  down  under  the  strain;  many  have  given  their  lives,  and  some  have  been 
decorated  for  gallant  service. 

Rescued  Wounded 

While  passing  through  the  little  village  of  Lucy  just  before  reaching  Chateau- 
Thierry,  I  was  pointed  to  the  ruins  of  a  building  in  which  they  said  there  were 
six  wounded  American  soldiers  when  it  caught  fire.  They  rescued  four  of  those 
men.  When  the  officer  in  command  ordered  his  men  to  retire,  saying  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  other  two,  one  of  these  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  asked  for  a 
helper,  and  with  a  soldier  went  in  and  brought  out  the  other  two.  As  I  traveled 
up  and  down  France  I  learned  of  hundreds  of  cases  of  bravery  of  this  nature — of 
service  given  by  our  men  that  will  never  be  known  here  at  home.  The  accusation 
that  our  secretaries  sought  safe  places  in  the  rear  is  unjust,  for  75  per  cent,  of 
the  men  that  went  overseas  asked  for  service  in  the  front  line  trenches. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  writer  has  said  about  our  "over-much  care  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  American  doughboy."  I  would  say  that  from  the  start  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  American  soldier  was  the  great  problem  that  faced  Gen. 
Pershing,  and  he  summoned  every  one  and  every  influence  that  could  be  of  help 
to  make  a  clean  army.  There  were  seven  organizations  which  the  government 
selected  to  aid  Gen.  Pershing  in  this  task.  They  all  cooperated  with  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army.  Without  saying  to  whom  the  praise  belongs,  for  we  all  had  a 
share  in  it,  the  result  is  that  Gen.  Pershing  has  held  and  is  sending  home  a  clean 
army,  and  that  object  has  been  accomplished  in  a  way  never  before  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  medical  profession  has  had  its  part,  but  it  has  needed 
something  more  to  hold  men  clean  morally. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  religious  organization;  so  is  the  Salvation  Army,  and  so 
is  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  These  organizations,  along  with  the  chaplains,  have 
represented  the  Church  to  the  soldier,  and  just  as  much  as  the  Church  is  needed 
at  home,  so  is  it  needed  overseas;  and  if  religion  is  worth  anything  to  anybody, 
it  is  a  help  and  comfort  to  the  men  who  are  away  from  home  and  facing  death 
and  suffering  pain  in  the  hospital.  While  there  are  many  here  at  home  who  do 
not  wish  to  attend  religious  services,  so  there  are  others  who  feel  that  such 
services  are  not  needed  over  there.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  such  services  are  free, 
and  that  men  need  not  attend  them  except  of  their  own  free  will  and  desire.  The 
secretaries  who  have  addressed  those  religious  meetings  may  have  been,  some  of 
them,  good;  some  of  them  uninteresting.  Some  may  have  presented  religion 
in  an  appealing  way,  while  others  may  not  have  had  that  capacity.  But  I 
personally  know  that  these  secretaries  are  besieged  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  for  guidance  and  help  and  advice,  and  on  all  the  problems  that  are  troubling 
the  soldier  boy.  And  I  am  sure  he  has  received  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
which  have  helped  him  to  meet  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  confronted. 

Request  of  Army 

We  are  told  in  the  article  that  the  money  assigned  for  the  education  of  the 
soldier  boy  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  be  better  spent  in  other  ways,  and 
that  our  boys  think  only  of  getting  home.  Here  again  the  Government  has 
requested  the  Association  to  do  this  work.  No  one  is  compelled  to  attend,  but 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offers  the  opportunity,  in  case  of  a  soldier  boy  compelled  to 
remain  overseas,  for  him  to  take  up  lines  of  technical  work  which  will  fit  him 
for  employment  at  home. 
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We  have  learned  through  experience  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men 
overseas  who  have  been  most  anxious  to  perfect  themselves  for  some  particular 
work.  The  months  to  come  over  there  will  be  wasted  time  unless  something  of 
this  kind  can  be  provided  for  them.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
educators  of  the  country  after  a  careful  study  of  the  field  overseas.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  convinced  that  it  is  needed,  and  is  equally  convinced  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  organization  to  carry  it  on.  It  will  cost  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  on  good  advice  we  are  entitled  to  feel  that  it  will  be  money  well 
spent.  Many  of  these  boys  have  been  taken  from  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
will  be  set  back  in  their  studies  perhaps  a  year.  If  while  they  are  serving  their 
country  we  can  help  them  to  carry  on  their  studies  we  shall  have  been  serving 
both  our  country  and  our  fellowmen.  It  is  suggested  that  this  money  might  be 
well  spent  at  home  in  trying  to  furnish  employment  for  the  returning  soldiers. 
Let  me  say  that  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  has  been  pledged  to  this  work, 
and  that  every  returning  soldier  will  be  given  at  least  three  months'  membership 
free  in  our  Association. 

The  writer  says  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  embarrassed  to  know  how  to  spend 
the  $100,000,000  committed  to  it.  Let  me  reply  that  our  organization  is  today 
worrying  as  to  how  it  may  close  up  the  work  it  has  already  in  hand  without 
being  obliged  to  come  to  the  people  with  another  appeal  for  funds.  The  war  is 
over,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  cutting  off  as  fast  as  possible  every  bit  of  expense 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  pledged  to  the  American  people  that  not 
one  cent  of  the  money  given  should  be  spent  otherwise  than  on  the  soldier  and 
sailor  boys  in  the  service.  So  not  one  cent  of  this  money  can  be  used  by  our 
organization  in  civil  life.  But  the  demands  on  us  for  increased  work  are  now 
more  than  they  were  during  the  war.  We  have  had  to  provide  new  quarters 
and  new  locations  in  connection  with  our  army  boys;  our  camps  here  at  home 
still  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  them. 

Work  Continues  in  Navy 

The  work  still  continues  in  the  navy  to  its  full  extent.  We  still  have  12,000 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  far  as  we  know  this  work  will  have  to 
be  continued  for  one  and  possibly  for  two  years.  The  great  need  for  it  among 
soldiers  in  the  allied  armies,  and  especially  among  the  remnants  left  in  France 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  laborers,  will  continue  to  be  felt. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  our  soldier  boy,  in  his  disappointment  over  the  service 
in  the  canteen,  has  lost  sight  of  the  warmth  and  comfort  and  cheer  that  have 
been  furnished  to  him  in  1,500  huts  in  France,  and  in  perhaps  more  than  2,000 
here  at  home?  Has  he  forgotten  the  clubs  and  hotels  of  London  and  Paris  and 
other  cities?  Has  he  forgotten  the  thousands  of  miles  of  moving  film  that  have 
passed  before  him  to  entertain  him  during  the  long  nights?  Has  he  forgotten 
all  the  actors  and  actresses  and  entertainers  who  have  crossed  the  seas  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  to  cheer  and  enliven  him  during  his  leisure  hours?  Has  he 
forgotten  all  the  little  services  rendered  to  him  by  the  women  in  our  huts, 
mending  his  stockings  and  giving  him  other  little  attentions?  Has  he  forgotten 
the  religious  services  and  the  services  of  song  that  have  brought  to  him  the 
voice  of  the  Church  at  home?  Has  he  forgotten  the  thousands  of  kind  acts  that 
12,000  workers  have  tried  to  do,  bringing  to  him  through  them  and  our  organiza- 
tion the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  folks  at  home?  Has  he  forgotten  the  rest 
areas  where  thousands  of  the  boys  have  spent  their  days  of  leave  and  been 
furnished  with  entertainment  and  recreation?  Has  he  forgotten  the  million 
dollars'  worth  of  athletic  supplies  which  have  been  distributed  free?  Will  he  not 
weigh  these  services  and  give  due  credit  for  them,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that 
the  disappointment  caused  by  imperfect  service  in  the  canteen  was  not  after  all 
the  fault  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Government,  under 
the  strained  conditions  of  war,  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  amount  he  demanded? 
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Since  it  waS  organized,  the  motto  of  our  organization  has  been  "Service  to 
the  Other  Fellow,"  and  that  was  the  spirit  in  which  we  entered  upon  this  great 
war.  I  have  spent  five  months  on  the  fighting  front,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
these  men  and  with  this  motto  in  our  minds.  With  others  I  have  traveled,  with 
loads  of  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  chocolate  on  my  back — on  through  the  trenches 
into  No  Man's  Land,  taking  these  comforts  to  our  soldier  boys — and  I  have 
read  in  their  faces  their  appreciation  of  that  service.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
our  secretaries  toiling  with  hot  drinks  and  refreshments  through  rain  and  cold 
and  under  shell  fire  to  carry  comfort  to  the  boys. 

And  I  can  still  look  New  England  people  in  the  face  and  say  that  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  every  dollar  that  you  have  invested  in  these  organizations  has  been 
well  spent  and  has  brought  a  maximum  of  return — the  utmost  that  it  was  possible 
to  give  under  the  conditions.  Not  one  single  accusation  have  I  ever  heard  that 
any  of  the  money  has  been  misspent  or  wasted.  Extravagance?  Yes,  in  the 
sense  that  all  war  expenditures  are  extravagant,  but  nothing  that  was  not  justified 
under  the  conditions.  The  United  States  has  approved,  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion, our  budget.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  auditing  firms  of  New  York 
City  has  a  large  force  of  its  men,  under  a  member  of  the  firm,  at  our  Paris 
headquarters,  following  every  penny  of  the  money  expended  over  there  and  at 
home.  While  we  may  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  soldiers  and  by  the  folks 
at  home,  we  have  asked  for  an  investigation  by  the  Government  of  every 
criticism;  this  investigation  has  been  made  most  thoroughly,  and  reports  have 
been  brought  in  exonerating  us  from  all  these  accusations. 

•Gen.  Pershing  has  many  times  complimented  us  upon  our  work  being  so  well 
done.  The  French  government,  through  Clemenceau  and  all  the  leading  generals 
of  the  French  army,  has  declared  ours  to  be  a  piece  of  service  that  has  helped  win 
the  war,  with  the  assurance  that  our  organization  is  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  French  people. 
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